WANDERERS  AND WAR  CORRESPONDENTS

rupted our talk, and we drifted apart and went our sev-
eral ways, and after that night I never saw Bumaby
again. Soon he went out to his last field, and flung
away his gallant life with a reckless and a characteristic
heroism. A braver or a more high-spirited man than
Fred Burnaby never lived, and when I remember that
the last talk I ever had with him was merely a grumble
or two over the defective properties of the Mansion
House dining-room as a medium for the transmission of
after-dinner eloquence, I have been led to the opinion
that the melodrama often gives us a more really faithful
picture of the feelings of its hero than the hero's own
talk sometimes does, when he has to mix with the petty
troubles and the trumpery grumbles of real life. Yet I
think I was able to appreciate the hero nature of Fred
Burnaby, although I never saw him on a battle-field,
and although my last talk with him was about our
speeches at a Mansion House dinner.

The war correspondent is a figure which may properly
be called peculiar to our own time, or at all events to
the reign of Queen Victoria. Of course in days long
before those of Csesar or of Xenophon there were sol-
diers who employed their pens for the purpose of telling
the world what they had seen in a campaign. But the
war correspondent as we know him, the journalist with
or without professional military training, who is sent
out with the special and sole object of describing a
battle or a siege, may be said to have begun his career
after the present reign had made some advance on its
way. There were special correspondents, indeed, com-
missioned by London newspapers before the days of the
Crimean war, but I think it would not be unreasonable
to say that with the Crimean war the regular era of the
special correspondent set in. I have known a good
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